The agency which administers For 
President Nixon's “freeze” on 
wages and prices is bearing out 
organized labor’s warning that 
it won’t be anywhere near as 
tough against price raises as 
against pay raises. 


instance, price increases 
were to be allowed under the 
order if the higher price had 
been charged in “substantial vol- 
ume” of sales during the 30 days 


means 10 per cent in the govern- 
ment’s interpretation. 


enjoying higher pay during that 
39 days.) 


1h d fe Nixon’s Cost of Living Council 
(The government doesn’t say quickly rescinded its prior indi- 


anything about “unfreezing” pay cation/ that teachers could get 
prior to August 14. 


increases i Y ROBRICE despite the freeze if at 
“Substantial,” it turns out tia’Gy, ate ust pne of them had worked at 


SCIENCE & INDUSTRY sir 14 971 { 


the higher rate before the Nixor : = 
order. 

Such an interpretation o 
council policy is “mischevious,” ¢ 
council spokesman said, and tlu 
still is when an individua, 


MORE on paze ¢ 
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Muskie lashes Nixon Socal 
Hess elected 


igs 


PL EL SY TEL 2 A 7 


ae 


in runoff 
vote by BIC 


George A. Hess, who had top- 
ped the balloting for vice presi- 
dent of the Alameda County 
Buiiding Trades Council last 
month, was elected to the post in 
a runoff this week, 

The council ordered the runoff 
noting that a requirement for 
election by majority vote had 
been inadvertently overlooked 
when Hess had been believed 
elected in August. 

Hess, of Plumbers & Gas Fit- 
ters Loca! 444, defeated Joe Egan 
of Plasterers Local 112 by 48 to 
15 votes in this week’s runoff. 


Hess had received 28 last month : 


against 25 for Egan and 7 for Ed 
Gulbranson of Painters Local 127. 

The election is for the unex- 
pired term running to next July 
of Al Thoman who succeeded 
Paul Jones on the latter’s resig- 
nation as president. 

BTC Business Representative 
Lamar Childers told the council 
that University of California 
spokesmen had informed him 
that, unless the _ Legislature 


MORE on page 8 


from the 


EDITOR'S CHAIR 
Tell you what you think 


An opinion poller says it has 
discovered that a big majority of 
the public and an even bigger 
majority of union families think 
that R. M. Nixon called the right 
signal when he switched game 
plans. 

It found this out, 
telephone interviews with 1,002 
people throughout the nation, 
280 of them members of union 
families. It is Opinion Research 
Corporation whose letterhead 
Says its international headquar- 
ters is at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and it has kindly sent me three 
press releases detailing its results. 

x &k& * 

AFTER CAREFULLY studying 
the questions Opinion Research 
asked those 1,002 interviewees, it 
is my opinion, however, that all 
it has proved is that they like 
what the questions indicated 
Tricky Dick has done. 

Like those questions which Lon 
and Bill ask assorted athletes on 
the pre and after-Giants game 
shows, the poll questions seem to 
carry their own answers, 

x ¥ \k 

LET US see what I mean by 
looking at the questions: 

“Do you think President Nix- 
on’s decision to take action 
against unemployment, inflation, 


MORE on page 5 


it says, by 


eT ay 


RIDING through the Alameda County fairgrounds en route to his 
speech at the Labor Day Picnic, Senator Edmund S. Muskie is 
surrounded by sign-carrying well-wishers. Left to right in the 
auto are Alameda County COPE Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Richard K. Groulx, Mrs. Muskie and Senator Muskie, while Cali- 
fornia Labor Federation Secretary-Treasurer John F., Henning 
rides in front seat, 


New wage-fringe raises for 
close to 50,000 Northern Califor- 
nia and Bay Area members of 
Carpenters, Sheet Metal Workers 
and Painters were approved last 
week by the Construction Indus- 
try Stabilization Committee. 

Meanwhile, 5,000 construction 
Teamsters were voting this week 
on a Strike-ending $1.60 per hour 
package -settlement over two 
years, which, if ratified, will go to 
the construction board for ap- 
proval. 

Latest agreements to get ap- 
proval of the CISC under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s construction wage 
“constraint” were: 

@ A $2.52 per hour three-year 
raise package for 40,000 Carpen- 
ters in 46 Northern California 
counties, 

@ A $2.09 per hour three-year 
package covering some 1,400 
members of Sheet Metal Workers 
Local 216 in Alameda and Con- 
tra Costa Counties. 

@ A $2.45 per hour, three year 
raise package for 7000 Painters 


OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Union meeting notices page 
6, correspondents columns 
pages 4 and 5 


RIGINAL DEFECTIVE 


in the union’s District Councils 
16 and 8. Approval was expected 
to be routine for a similar settle- 
ment reached later for 2,000 
Painters in District Council 33. 
The Teamsters, on strike or 
locked out throughout Northern 
California since August 2 reached 


MORE on page 5 


Shipyard pact 
beats freeze 
by a whisker 


Coast shipyard workers, whose 
rejection of an employer propos- 
alin July brought a substantially 
improved o‘fer, have accepted 
the new terms—by a razor-thin 
majority—just in time to avoid 
Nixon “freeze” complications. 


The new three-year agreement, 
retroactive to July 1, was ap- 
proved 2,542 to 2520 in voting 
tallied August 13. That date was 
just two days before President 
Nixon sprang his wage “freeze” 
on the nation. 

Nearly 6,000 members of 10 un- 
ions are involved. Their agree- 
ment gives them: 

A 32-cent per hour wage “in- 

MORE on page 8 


Labor Day Picnic crowd hears 
blast at the new ‘game plan‘ 


Thousands of Be ist Bay union 
Senator Edmund S 


members and 
. Muskie describe President Nixor 


their families heard 
1's new econor 2 


program as loading the burden on the majority while favoring the 
wealthy few. 
“It is a trickle down gram,” he told Alameda County 


Labor Day 
2iving 


Picnic, “wh claim 
more money to the rich 
so they can buy more limousines 
and hire more chauf:eurs.’ 
Muskie reviewed the first two 
and one-half years of Nixon's 
administration when “official ec 


cnomic policy was to have no ec- 
onomic policy. 
“Workers were abandoned 


without protection for their jobs 
-—real wages actually declined— 
and grocery bills steadily climbed 
while the government refused to 
do anything about inflation ex- 
cept to create unemployment. 

“But now we are told tnat all 
this changed on August 14, The 
administration suddenly has a 
policy. They call it the biggest 
economic program since 1933. 

“No wonder. That’s what it 
would take to rescue us from the 
biggest economic disaster since 
the Great Depression. 

“Whom did this administration 
pick to pay the price of stopping 
inflation? The average-income 
American. 

“And whom did they pick to 
reap most of the benefits from 
their tax cuts? Those who are al- 
ready well off.” 

Muskie spoke to a_ standing 
room only crowd of some 3,000. 
all of the nearly 10,000 who at- 


MORE on page 8 


to stimulating employment is in 


Professors sue 
to void pay curb 


The union for California State 
Colleges professors this week 
took on the Nixon pay “freeze” 
in federal court, charging that 
the President’s»action—-and th¢ 
law under which it was taken— 
were unconstitutional. 

The federal court suit by the 
United Professors of California 
noted that President Nixon’s 
freeze has illegally denied 10,000 
of the 15,000 State Colleges 
fessors and librarians merit 
raises budgeted for them. The 
State is withholding the raises 
which are effective September 1 

Attorneys Victor Van Bourg 
and Stewart Weinberg. who filed 
the suit, declared further that 
the Economic Stabilization Act’s 
clause that the President “shall 
make such rules and regulations 
as he deems appropriate” was an 
unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power to the Presi- 
dent. 

Such power, 


pro- 


the suit declared, 
MORE on page 5 


lron Worker pay hike ee 


California Iron Workers last 
week ratified a two-year, $1.80 
per hour raise package and sent 
it to the industry craft board un- 
der President Nixon’s construc- 
tion pay “constraint” setup. 

However it fares there and in 
the over-all Construction Indus- 
try Stabilization Committee, its 
rating under Nixon’s new wage 
“freeze” remained to be seen. 

As the “freeze” started, the 
government annuounced that 
construction agreements submit- 
ted to the stabilization commit- 
tee before August 15 would go 
into effect if the committee ap- 
proves them. 

And, in ene of its latest inter- 
pretations, the “freeze” admin- 
istering Cost of Living Council 
has said that raises were allowed 
if an agreement had been made 
before August 15 and work done 
Or “wages accrued” before that 
date. 

Negotiators for the 10,000 state 
Iron Workers reached agreement 
with management on August 13, 
but raises were retroactive to 
August 16 and ratification was 
completed August 30 

egotiaitons by representatives 


of all California Iron b apie. rs 
Locals, including Local 378 he 
were headed by President 5 e 


Ray of the Caéifornia District 
Council of Iron Workers, 
MORE on page 5 


THOMAS L. PITTS, retired 
secretary of the California 
Labor Federation died in Lake- 
port last week, Story page 8 | 


How fo Buy 


Nixon ‘freeze’ weakest on food 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Labor Journal Consumer Expert 


A rush to buy cars and a real 
threat of higher food prices de- 
spite the freeze have become the 
main points of interest and con- 
cem in the 90-day wage-price 
freeze which began August 15. 


The increased interest in car 
purchases stems, of course, from 
the pending removal of the 7 per 
cent excise tax which amounts 
to about $200 on the average 
new car. The actual removal of 
the excise tax must be approved 
by Congress, still in recess as this 
is written, 

But many dealers are guaran- 
teaine that they will give buyers 
a refund of the excise tax as soon 
as Congress approves it. One 
manufacturer, American Motors, 
even is offering an immediate re- 
fund without waiting unti] Con- 
gress acts. 


IN LINE with the freeze, man- 
wfacturers also have rescinded, 
at least for the 90 days, the 


price increase previously an- 
nounced on 1972 models. The 1972 
models had been slated to go up 
an average of about $200, with 
the largest percentage increases 
on the new small cars like Pinto. 
But the major buying interest is 
on the big supply of leftover "71 
models because of the additional 
discounts available. 


But better compare prices to 
make sure you actually are get- 
ting the extra discounts normally 
given on leftover models, as well 
as the excise tax reduction. Re- 
member to check the legally-re- 
quired car sticker first to see 
what the list price is. 

On intermediate-size cars deal- 
ers usually have a margin of 
about 20 per cent off the list 
price or about $500 with which 
to bargain, plus similar or 
slightly higher margins on ac- 
cessories. 

On full-size “popular-price” 
models dealers’ margins range 
from $600 to $800, as an indica- 
tion of how much negotiating 
you may be able to do. 


Getting Your Money’s Worth 


Consumers Reports says that 
crash protection on the Ford and 
Volkswagen bus wagons is so 
“erossly inadequate” that the 
Consumers Union publication 
rates them ‘not acceptable.” 

It bases its concern on small 
frontage collapse distance, the 
amount of vehicle structure pro- 
tecting occupants in a collision. 

It adds that the ability of the 
Chevrolet and the Dodge bus 
yans to protect occupants ade- 
quately in a front-end crash is 
onjy marginal. 

CONSUMER REPORTS gives 
this advice on all the bus wag- 
cns: “Don’t buy one unless you 
absolutely need all the load ca- 
pacity they offer.” It says any of 
the full-size station wagons it 
has tested wil] outperform the 
bus wagons. 

It says of the Ford, “no other 
vehicle has ever failed our 
(brake) fade test so quickly or so 
decisively ...” 

The Volkswagen, “remains 
grossly underpowered, noisy, and 
extremely sensitive to crosswinds. 
It handles poorly and_ rides 
roughly,” says the report. 

The magazine says it believes 
the VW to be hazardous in nor- 
mal highway driving because of 
inadequate power and accelera- 
tion. The VW tested took “an ex- 
cruciating 33 seconds” to go from 
a standstill to 60 miles per hour— 
more than twice than for any 
other bus wagon tested. Full-size 
station wagons recently tested by 
Consumer Reports took 12 sec- 
onds or less to reach 60 mph. 

Consumer Reports says it could 
not clock the VW in a 45-to-65 


passing test because the straight- 
away at the test track wasn’t 
long enough. “The engine re- 
sponsible for that dangerously 
sluggish performance is .. . the 
same as in the VW Beetle.” 

The report also covers the 
Chevrolet Beauville Sportvan and 
the Dodge Royal Sportsman. 

It warns of the Dodge: “When- 
ever you remove any rear seat or 
belt, you must replace the bolts 
or otherwise plug the holes in 
the floor to be sure you keep out 
exhaust fumes.” 

Ford and Volkswagen have 
similar problems, although in the 
VW it is limited to seat-belt an- 
chors. 


CONSIDERING the “poor over- 
all performance” of all the tested 
vehicles, CU says. it is especially 
important for them at least to 
provide adequate occupant pro- 
tection in a crash. But 1t says the 
crash-collapse space leaves much 
to be desired. 

Aside from the incompressible 
engine, a full-sized sedan has 
about three feet of collapse dis- 
tance. Subcompacts usually have 
close to two feet of collapse dis- 
tance, but the Chevrolet and 
Dodge bus wagons have only 
slightly more than a foot and 
a half of collapse distance. The 
Ford has less than a foot and 
the VW a secant half foot, says 


the report. 
Assuming ideal materials and 
design, the report continues, 


there should be something like 
two feet of collapse distance to 
protect a properly restrained oc- 
cupant in a 50-mph crash into 
a fixed barrier. 


Also keep in mind that dealers 
now must provide on request at 
least some technical data on 
safety performance of their cars. 


BEGINNING with 1970 models 
the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act has required 
that performance information be 
made public on braking ability, 
passing acceleration and tire re- 
serve load. You also can order 
copies of the publications which 
have this test information for all 
cars from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20240. 

Prices for these publications 
are $2 for Performance Data for 
New Passenger Cars and Motor- 
cycles, and 40 cents each for A 
Comparison of Braking Perform- 
ance and A Comparison of Tire 
Reserve Load. 

While these tests cover only 
three of the numerous factors 
you need to evaluate a car before 
you buy, they do show revealing 
comparisons between different 
models. 

FOR EXAMPLE the 1971 tests 
showed that sub-compacts like 


GE blasted for 


cynical Singapore 
plant attitude 


Genera] Electric’s announce- 
ment of plans to build another 
plant in Singapore to manufac- 
ture hermetic motors for sale in 
the United States, was de- 
nounced by President Paul Jen- 
nings of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers as ‘‘a cynical and irre- 
sponsible blow to GE’s American 
employes and to this nation.” 

Jennings reported that the 
company Said that “if we are 
able to produce more motors at 
a considerable savings in Singa- 
pore, we feel that we can pro- 
tect jobs in our three domestic 
plants.” 

“IUE members at the three 
plants know better,” Jennings 
declared. “and they are insulted 
by the company’s assumption 
that they are stupid enough to 
believe such a piece of blatant 
foolishness.” 

GE overseas moves have al- 
ready cost 1,500 jobs at the Fort 
Wayne plant in Indiana. 

The IUE said GE expected 
profits from the new Singapore 
facility to reach $8,000,000 over 
the next 10 years on sales run- 
ning well over $80,000,000 by 
1981. 

The union said GE might seek 
to avoid paying taxes on profits 
at the new plant by reinvesting 
them and Keeping them abroad. 
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Pinto and Vega with disc brakes 
had shortest stopping distance. 

However, it is not possible to 
generalize that one manufactur- 
er’s products are superior in most 
or even one characteristic to 
those of another make. But there 
were Significant differences even 
among cars made by the same 
manutacturer. 


THE WEAKEST link in the 
price freeze is in the most im- 
portant component of your living 
coests—food. Only processed fouds 
are price-controlled. 

This means that retail prices 
of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and eggs can go up as farm 
prices rise. On the other hand re- 
tail meat cuts and frozen poultry 
are controjled since they are con- 
sidered to be “processed.” 

But since livestock prices are 
not controlied. and we are com- 
ing into a season of high live- 
stock prices anyway, the danger 
is that retailers will use hidden 
price increases to pass along ris- 
ing livestock prices. 

Some of the most sensible ad- 
vice in this situation was given 


by Barbara Rader, well-known 
food writer, who warns consum- 
ers to watch the quality and 
availability of meat cuts during 
the price-freeze period. Especi- 
ally watch the ‘trim, Mrs. Rader 
advises. 

Meat prices in general tend ta 
be at a high level in late August 
and September, and start getting 
cheaper in October and Novem- 
ber, especially pork. Prices of 
cured meats such as_ smoked 
hams and calis (pork shoulder) 
tend to be more stable. 


Fish, which has been unusually 
expensive this year in any case 
because of competition in the 
fishing ground from foreign fish- 
ing fleets. also tends to go up in 
the fall. 

MOST OF the “hardware” pro- 
duce items such as potatoes, on- 
ions and cabbage should be no 
problem since they usually are 
abundant and at their lowest 
prices in the fall. 

Most accurately, what the Nix- 
on Administration has promul- 
gated is a wage freeze and a price 
slowdown. 


(Copyright 1971) 


What They Wore... pavuis smvck 


FASHIONABLY SPEAKING 


AS FASHION CHANGES, SO DOES THE 
LANGUAGE THAT DESCRIBES IT. ONE 
INTERESTING EXAMPLE tS THE WORD 
USED TO DESCRIBE A WOMAN'S MAIN 
GARMENT. OUR WORD "DRESS" 
WASN‘T USED UNTIL THIS CENTURY! 


"GOWN" WAS THE GENERAL TERM 
CURRENT FROM MEDIEVAL TIMES ONWARD. 


‘ 

“FROCK’ AWoRD 
ORIGINALLY USED TO 
DESCRIBE A ROBE Vl, 
WORN BY MONKS IN @3 
THE 19TH CENTURY, 

| CAME TO MEAN A 
WOMAN'S ONE - 

PIECE GOWN 
USUALLY FASTEN- ¢ 
ING IN THE BACK 


Tis 


APPAREL LOOK 
FOR THIS LABEL- 
THE SYMBOL OF 
DECENCY, FAIR 
LABOR STANDARDS 
AND THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY OF LIFE 


‘SALES — FULL OR PART TIME 
| TO SERVICE WATKINS 
CUSTOMERS 


Earn $3 to $5 per hour starting 
| For Interview—351-2705 
\ After 6:00 P.M. 


{ 


WESTERN TITLE GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


BERKELEY . . . . 841-7505 
FREMONT .. . . 797-4122 
HAYWARD . .. . 537-1165 
LIVERMORE .. . 477-9120 
OAKLAND... . 893-8100 
SAN LEANDRO . . 483-4000 


SIMMONS 


Manvfacturers of 
LEATHER WORK GLOVES, MITTS 
WELDERS’ LEATHER GARMENTS 


HOURS 8-5—Sat.: 8-3 


SIMMONS GLOVE CO. 


306 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
PHONE: 451-0462 


+ BURNETTS 

j NEW LUCKY’S 
| 2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 

| “For the Best in Malian Food” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


- | 
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Worst trade deficit behind Nixon move 


The most unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments in US. his- 
tory was disclosed as one of 
the big reasons why President 
Nixon issued his wage “freeze,” 
seeking to make workers carry 
the burden of his new game 
plan on inflation. 

The U.S. Department of 
Commerce disclosed that the 
deficit in the “official” batance 
of payments for the second 
quarter of 1971 was a record 
$5,766.000,000 and that the 


broader “net liquidity balance” 
was even higher—at a record 
deficit of $5,848,000 000. 

The official balance meas- 
ures transactions with foreign 
governments and foreign 
banks. The net liquidity bal- 
ance measures virtually all 
transactions with foreigners, 
both official and private. 

The latter deficit rose by a 
whopping $3,300,000,000 over 
the first quarter of 1971 which 
was the second worst on record. 


Printers OK health bill, 


Study organizing challenge 


Delegates to the 113th conven- 
tion of the International Typo- 
graphical Union unanimously 
endorsed the proposed National 
Health Security Act. 

The ITU resolution declared 
that Heaith Security “would pro- 
vide comprehensive medical care 
for all residents of the United 
States, regardless of age or in- 
come — excellent care based on 
need and not ability to pay.” 

The Committee on Organiza- 
tion told the 340 delegates that 
because of the drastic techno- 
logical changes in the graphic 
arts, it will be necessary for the 
union to change its traditional 
approach to organization of new 
members. 

“With the introduction of fur- 
ther automation in the printing 
industry,” the committee said, 
“local unions and their organiz- 


Probe of fatal 


Los Angeles building trades la- 
bor wants a full investigation of 
the explosion in a California Wa- 
ter Project tunnel which killed 
17 craftsmen last June. 

The call was issued by Secre- 
tary J. A. Cinquemani of the Los 
Angeles Building Trades Council, 
a California Labor Federation 
vice president. 

He says the council wants to 
know: 

@ Why the State Division of 
Industrial Safety hasn’t under- 
taken a full public investigation? 

@ Why other governmental 
agencies haven’t conducted full 
public investigations? 

@ Why the entire subject has 
not been referred to a Grand 
Jury for assessment of culpa- 
bility? 

@ And what steps should be 
taken now to prevent similar 
tragedies in the future? 

He said that despite numerous 
requests he had made to the lo- 
cal and headquarters offices of 
the Division of Industrial Safety, 


the Division declined to make its 


ing committees should be alert 
to the possibility that in order to 
protect the jurisdiction of the 
ITU it may be necessary to de- 
part from past practices.” 
“They must impress upon their 
members that successful organi- 
zational efforts may require or- 
ganizing across traditional craft 
lines due to integrated job classi- 
fications in many plants.” 
Secretary-Treasurer William R. 
Cloud reported that the average 
weekly earnings of members in- 
creased from $170.43 to $186..3 
during the past year, and that 
the balance in the Old Age Pen- 
sion Fund rose over the year 


from $9,319,861.67 to $11,- 
823,235.25. 
San Diego, California, was 


chosen as the site of the 1973 
convention. Next year’s conven- 
tion will be held in Milwaukee. 


blast asked 


reports available until a TV news 
broadcast on July 15 referred to 
the explosion. 


The reports disclosed previous 
violaions of safety orders by 
the company constructing the 
tunnel, and included corrective 
actions recommended by inspec- 
tors. 

Charges against the company 
have been filed by the office of 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Adminisraion of he U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


These charges, which allege 
willful violation of safety laws in 
its failure to protect its employes 
and call for the assessment of a 
$10,000 fine are being protested 
by the company, which is seeking 
a hearing before the Commis- 
sion established under the 1970 
safety act. 

Unions are concerned, however, 
that any such federal hearings 
would be too time - consuming 
and not responsive to the issues 
of negligence or culpability un- 
der California law. 


G OF 


NATUR, 


‘ith sympathetic 


capability Mountain View 
provides ground burial, cremation, 
indoor and outdoor crypts and three 

chapels for services in conformity with 


é 
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A COMMUNITY NON-PROFIT CORPORATION 
5000 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland * 658-2538 


Health Security -- better, cheaper care 


The Kennedy-Griffiths Na- 
tional Health Security bill ranks 
far ahead of any other health 
care proposal now before Con- 
gress—including the President’s 
plan—in both-the quality of care 
and lower total national costs. 

That view was expressed by 
AFL-CIO Social Security Director 
Bert Seidman. 


He said that while everyone 
agrees “there is a health crisis 
in the country,” the plans push- 
ed as alternatives to Kennedy- 
Griffiths “don’t measure up to 
the criticism that even the pro- 
ponents of those proposals ac- 
knowledge.” 


Interviewed on the AFL-CIO 
radio program, Labor News Con- 
ference, Seidman turned aside 
contentions that the nation’s 
health care system isn’t ready 
to handle the increased load that 
would come when all Americans 
were able to get all of the medi- 
cal and health care they need 
when they need it 


“The system is never going to 
be ‘ready’ until we start to reor- 
ganize it, which is one of the 


Plant runs away 
but it couldnt 
hide from union 


Seven months after a Bendix 
auto radio plant moved from a 
Baltimore suburb to Newport 
News, Virginia, and out from un- 
der its union contract, its em- 
ployes brought it back to un- 
ionism. 


The employes voted for the 
Machinists, 363-171, in a National 
Labor Relations Board election. 

Bendix had moved to take ad- 
vantage of non-union wages in 
“right to work” Virginia. 


The union said Bendix began 
hiring at Newport News shortly 
after January 1 while phasing 
out operations in Towson, Md. 
The latter plant, represented by 
IAM Local 1561, had 3,300 em- 
ployes three years ago and now 
is down to 180. 


The new plant of the Bendix 
Automotive Electronics Division 
has 800 employes now, and will 
go to 1,000 shortly, the union 
said. Machinists Vice President 
Fred J. Purcell said the election 
“proves people are not going to 
be misled by corporations moving 
to escape paying fair wages.” 
Bendix put on a vigorous antl- 
union campaign, he reported. 


AFL-CIO opposes 
undermining of 
eight hour day 


The AFL-CIO called on the 
Labor Department “to reject the 
current proposal to drop the re- 
quirement of time and one-half 
pay for over eight hours of work 


per day on government con- 
tracts” under various federal 
laws 


The federation’s executive 
council declared, “We support 
union and management efforts, 
through collective bargaining, to 
reduce working hours and to re- 
schedule work-week arrange- 
ments, to their mutual satisfac- 
tion 

“However, the eight-hour day 
standard was achieved after dec- 
ades of trade union efforts and 
we believe that federal laws, cov- 
ering work on government con- 
tracts, must continue to protect 
workers against excessive hours 
of work per day, as well as ex- 
cessive working hours per week.” 


MEDITERRANEAN CONSOLE ? 
PIANO 

Like new, assume low mo. pyts. 

To be sold in this area. Phone 

collect 206-CH3-9270 or 

Credit Mgr.. 427 S. W. 

Seattle, Washington 98166. 
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main purposes of the Health Se- 
curity Act,” he declared. 


He said the bill would create a 
Health Resources Development 
Fund, “which would set aside 
sizable amounts of money to ex- 
pand facilities, train manpower 
and develop new and more effi- 
cient types of systems for the de- 
livery of health services.” 


“It’s really the doctor, not the 
patient,” he said, “who deter- 
mines the extent to which there 
is going to be pressure on the 
medical care system.” Doctors 
often put patients into the hos- 
pital for treatment because their 
insurance doesn’t cover office 
treatment, he said. 

Both hospitalization and office 
treatment would be covered un- 
der National Health Security, he 
noted, removing the incentive 
for doctors to use unneeded more 
costly hospital care 


Prison probe 


The Alameda County Central 
Labor Council has_ endorsed 
Berkeley Assemblyman John J. 
Miller’s call for an investigation 
of the state prison system in the 
aftermath of the killing of six 
guards and prisoners at San 
Quentin. The motion to support 
Miller’s proposal was made by 
Deanne Burke of Federation of 
Teachers Local 2040. 


of the 


Other substantial savings in 
total national health care costs 
would be possible under Ken- 
nedy-Grif iths, he said, through 
advance-budgeting, emphasis on 
pre-payment, fee schedules and 
other effective controls “that the 
private insurance companies .. . 
are unable or unwilling to es- 
tablish.” 

He predicted that the savings 
“would become apparent, even in 
the first year” of National Health 
Security operations, 


Chandler, Laundry 
union officer, dies 


Harold E. Chandler, vice presi- 
dent of the Laundry & Dry 
Cleaning Union and secretary- 
treasurer of Local 52 in Los An- 
geles died of an apparent heart 
attack. He was 50 


Born in Atlanta, Chandler 
came to Los Angeles after service 
in the Air Force and took a job 
as a dry cleaner part time to help 
finance his education 


He was named to the Local 52 
executive board in 1947, was 
elected a business representative, 
and later local president and an 
international vice president. He 
also served as a vice president of 
the Los Angeles County Federa- 


tion of Labor. 
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Sheet Metal 216 
BY FRED AND BILL 


Ofiicial notice in written form 
has been received from the Wage 
Stabilization Board in Washing- 
ton, D.C., notifying us that our 
new contract has been accepted 
including retroac- 
y to July 1, 1971. 

The negitiating committee will 
meet on September 15, 1971 and 
payment of the retroactivity 
ud follow very soon. 
unemployment list shows 
mbers still out of work in 
the construction segment of our 
union. 

Cur President, Ernest Gouveia, 
is recovering from an operation. 
He should be out of the hospital 
by the time you read this article, 
and can possibly be contacted at 
home. 

Member Fred Groves is quite 
sick and Gene Thompson has 
had an operation on his wrist to 
ielieve a pinched nerve. 

Member Frederick Loeser vis- 
ited England and has submitted 
the following resume of his trip: 

During a recent vacation trip 
io England it was my privilege to 
visit the offices of our counter- 
part union, known there as the 
National Union of Sheet Metal 
Workers, Coppersmiths, and 
Heating and Domestic Engineers. 

The gracious reception by the 
General Secreteary, Mr. L. W. 
Buck. and the Assistant General 
Secretary, Mr. C. C. Bransby, was 
one of the high spots of a mem- 
orable trip. 

There are no direct contacts 
between our unions at the Inter- 
tional level which I feel is unfor- 
tunate as their attitude toward 
jcb jurisdiction or as they cail it, 
“demarcation” is one we could 
cio wel] to learn from. This jur- 
isdiction is based on the function 
of the job rather than what it is 
made of. The Heating Engineers 
therefore, install boilers, hot wa- 
ter heaters, cooling units, fur- 
naces—in short, anything that is 
part of the air conditioning of 
a home or building. Needless to 
say, this has eliminated a con- 
siderable amount of controversy 
and is the result of many years 
of effort by the British Building 
Trades 

A paradox to this rather en- 
lightened attitude is the case of 
the copper roofs. These were of 
particular interest to me as I 
had hoped to see close up one of 
jhe centuries old examples. The 
recfers are a separate union and 
about 1950 attempted to merge 
with the Sheet Metal Workers. 
The plumbers disputed this at- 
tempt and appealed to govern- 
ment arbitrators. The appeal was 
upheld and as a consequence, 
copper roofs are installed and 
iepaired by plumbers! 

To indicate how seriously these 
jurisdiction matters are taken, 
all the work on the Festival of 
Eritain of 1951 was struck by the 
tlumbers while this was being 
irbitrated, 

Scale is officially 61 pence per 
Acur for journeymen in the Lon- 
don area however, various bonus- 
*s and overtime schemes bring 
this much higher. Taxes take a 
larger proportion than here with 
ypproximately 25 per cent going 
io direct taxes alone. 

Fensions and Health Care are 
considered to be the domain of 
Government so the union has no 
direct responsibility in these 
jields. 

Apprenticeships start 
16 and are for four years. 

Some favorable impressions 
from the visit are the manner 
in which they have resolved 
their jurisdiction problems. the 
ihoreugh training provided for 
apprentices, and the good rela- 
lions between employe and em- 
ployer. 

As previously mentioned in this 
column, I have been collecting 
historical material of our trade 
Jocally. While in London Mr. 
Buck and Mr. Bransby gave me 
a copy of a book the Sheet Metal 
Workers published in 1949 giving 
a complete history of the trade 
back to the original Guilds. Per- 
haps at a later date I can present 
an Outline of this history of the 
Guild. 


at age 


My wife and I were very im- 
pressed by the hospitality shown 
throughout Britain and that 
shown by the officers of the 
Sheet Metal Workers was of the 
best. 

Signed—Frederick Loeser 


One of our longtime members, 
Harry Grantham passed away 
early last week and we were not 
aware of this until after the fu- 
néral. We send our sincere sym- 
pathy to his friends and loved 


ones. 
Members of the Tri-State 
Death Benefit Plan, Death As- 


sessment 708 is now due and pay- 
able. 

Regular membership meetings 
are held on the third Wednesday 
of each month, Labor Temple, 
2315 Valdez Street, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia. 


The Sheet Metal Workers Golf 
Tournament scheduled for Sep- 
tember 17 has been cancelled. 
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Dental Technicians 99 
BY LEO TURNER 
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Negotiations in behalf of the 
dental assistants and office per- 
sonnel of Dr. Campbell will re- 
sume this Friday. There is every 
indication that the representa- 
tives of the employer will attempt 
to stall these negotiations. using 
the ‘“‘wage freeze’ as the excuse. 
Even on issues such as seniority, 
number of shop stewards and the 
caischarge clause of the contract, 
they argue that this means added 
costs indirectly and_ therefore 
cannot be negotiated. As far as 
the Union is concerned, we in- 
tend to insist on negotiations on 
all demands. 

Further indication of how the 
employer will use the wage 
freeze to avoid living up to con- 
tract provisions that already ex- 
ist is the delay on the part of Dr. 
Campbell's office in putting into 
effect the 3 cents per hour cost 
of living increase which is retro- 
active to July 1. While some of 
the other employers under the 
same contract have already put 
this into effect, Dr. Campbell has 
indicated that they are writing 
to the Internal Revenue Service 
and the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness to get approval be- 
fore they put it into effect. Re- 
gardless of what these agencies 
say, the Union insists that this 
increase became due prior to the 
wage freeze and there is no basis 
for holding it up. 

A final effort to negotiate the 
dental plan will be made starting 
September 14. The membership 
voted at the meeting last week to 
demand that these funds be put 
into improvements in the Wel- 
fare Plan if nothing comes out of 
the dental plan negotiations by 
the end of this month. We see no 
reason for continuing futile ne- 
gotiations when the contract 
provides an alternative for the 
use of these funds to benefit the 
membership. 


Typographical Auxiliary 
BY ELIZABETH FEE 


The regular business meeting 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary No. 26 
will be on September 14 at 10:30 
a.m., at the home of Dora Bray- 
ton, 2215 Carroll Street, Oakland. 
After the meeting, luncheon will 
be served. 

September is Union Label 
month. Bring your union label 
and non-union label items to the 
meeting. 

The Auxiliary bazaar will be 
held on October 1 and 2 at the 
Foothill Square shopping cen- 
ter, 106th Street and MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland. If you have 
articles for the bazaar, please 
phone 536-8423. 

Congratulations to Caro] Har- 
ris Avery. who was appointed 
editor for the W.1.A. Label] Facts, 
which is published gquarteriy. 
The publication is 100 per cent 
union. 

The Auxiliary now serves cof- 
fee and doughnuts at the iocai 
union meetings. 
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Chips and Chatter 
BY GUNNAR (BENNY) BENONYS 


In regard to our contract, we 
have been informed that it will 
be reviewed by the Construction 
Industry Stabilization Board on 
September 16, 1971. Here’s hoping 


we will get good news shortly 
thereafter. 
In the meantime be sure to 


save all your check stubs. Your 
agents will have their hands full 
making all the necessary collec- 
tions. The majority of the em- 
ployers will mail these funds as 
soon as they receive the go- 
ahead from their associations, 
but there are always some we 
will have to chase down. 


OPERATION PAPERBACK ex- 
presses its thanks to Brother Wil- 
lis “Bill” Voss, Local 1622, for 
his contribution of a box full of 
books. Do you have some you 
would care to donate? (Only the 
handy, easy to carry small paper- 
backs, no magazines, please). 


Eugene Richard Anderson Jr., 
son of Eugene and Etta Ander- 
son (our Local 36 conductor) car- 
ried on the family tradition by 
enlisting in the Marine Corps. 
Father Eugene served in the 
Marines in World War II. 


Richard is the fourth member 
of this family to become a part 
of the Marine Corps and reported 
to the Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot in San Diego on last Tuesday. 
God bless you, Richard, “carry 
on!’ 

By the time you read this, the 
Teamsters strike will have been 
settled and al) trades have gone 
back to work, according to a 
newsflash on the radio. Let's 
hope it is true. 

See vou at the next meeting. 
Brother? 


Steamfitter Notes 
BY JAMES H. MARTIN 


We had a good turnout of 
members at our September 2nd 
membership meeting. President 
Ernie Boyer transacted a great 
amount of accumulated business 
and our various committees 
brought their minutes and rec- 
ommendations up to date. 

Our Union's delegates who at- 
tended the United Association’s 
30th Annual Convention held in 
the City of Denver, Colorado, 
submitted their reports. 


These reports covered various 
resolutions and changes in the 
United Association’s Constitu- 
tion. The delegates also elabor- 
ated on other highlights of the 
Convention. Their reports were 
well received and on behalf of 
our delegates I wish to thank 
the membership for selecting us 
to represent them. When the 
United Association Constitutions 
are available, copies will be for- 
warded to you. 

Business Representative Doyle 
Williams submitted the business 
office report. He advised that our 
present and future work picture 
looks very bad as we have vir- 
tually no large jops on the books, 
except the Pro Con job that Al- 
bay Construction has going at 
the Shel] Oi] Refinery in Mar- 
tinez. PMI Company has been 
awarded the Robm-Haas Chem- 
ica] plant project located in Hay- 
ward: Early Engineers was the 
successful bidder on the Kellogg 
Corn Flakes job in San Leandro. 
However, even though we have 
a few small projects starting up 
and other projects finishing up, 
namely, Kellogg Company, 
Standard Oj) in Richmond and 
the PG&E Power House in Pitts- 
burg, conditions are slow. 

However. Bob, Doyle and the 
writer have been in contact with 
out of state United Association 
Local Unions and if you are in- 
terested in traveling jobs, please 
contact the business office. 

We are planning to hold our 
meeting in our new home in Con- 


cord se please check this column. 


for contirmation of date. 


Trusting your Labor Day Hol- 
iday was enjoyable. 
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AFSCME 1695 
BY ERNIE HABERKERN 
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The following column is ex- 
cerpted from an article in our 
local newspaper, Thee Employee 
Press. The article, by Margaret 
Cunningham, President of Coun- 


cil 99 of University Employees 
gives a good summary of the 
present state of negotiations tak- 


x place between UC dormitory 
yrkers and the administration. 

Last fall, a large group of UC 
dormitory workers came to AFS- 
CME with serious grievances 
about their working conditions, 
appallingly low pay and impend- 
ing layofis. Their solidarity and 
spirit impressed not only AFS- 
CME but also the entire com- 
munity as they became the cen- 
ter of a long campaign which 
nearly culminated in a campus- 
wide strike. Negotiations with 
Personnel and the dormitory 
management led to a settlement 
in March which provided some 
important improvements in the 
situation of the dormitory work- 
ers. 

Wages for the maids and jani- 
tors were substantially increased. 
Provisions were made for year- 
round work (previously, the 
maids and janitors had been laid 
off for long periods around 
Christmas and in the summer 
each year), and for staff reduc- 
tions “which shall be accom- 
plished through approximately 
commensurate reduction in 
workload.” To reduce the staff, a 
layoff pool was established from 
among the full time regular ca- 
reer employes with the least sen- 
jority. Layoffs would not begin 


until July of 1972. Meanwhile, 
transfer opportunities offering 
the same or higher pay would 


be offered to those on the layoff 
list, “starting with the person 
most senior, and moving in order 
to the qualified least senior.” 
The original layoff list con- 
sisted of 17 maids and 3 janitors 
from the main dormitory system 
and 9 maids from International 
House. Now, six months after the 
settlement, three maids and one 
janitor have been placed in jobs 
with pay comparable to that won 
in the negotiations. The layoff 
list has been further reduced by 
retirements and _ resignations. 
Currently, there are 18 persons 
on the layoff list. Some of them 
have been interviewed for other 
jobs, only to be turned down for 
such questionable reasons as age. 
One of the serious problems 
faced by those on the layoff list 
is uncertainty. Eleanor Mobley, 
who played an important part in 
the struggle to organize the 
maids, points out that there is 


with his baldness 
covered, he /ee/s 
better... because 
he /ooks better 
... With hair again. 
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E. Bay observes 
Union Label Week 


This is Union Label Week in 
Alameda County and _ three 
East Bay cities, which have 
proclaimed the observance at 
the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council's urging. 

Proclamations of the week, 
September 5-11. praising or- 
ganized labor’s contributions to 
living standards and the com- 
munity have been issued by the 
board of supervisors and the 
mayors and city councils of 
Oakland, San Leandro and 
Emervville. 
a 


much _ confusion. She - says, 
“Things are not coordinated, We 
can't get anything out of Hen- 
dricks as to what his real plans 
are.” (E. B. Hendricks is the 
Business Manager of the dormi- 
tories). 

The provisions of the settle- 
ment provided for staff reduc- 
tions to be accomplished without 
speedup for those remaining. Ap- 
parently this has not been done 

“We're all very tired,” says El- 
eanor Mobley. Cle Alexander, who 
works in International House, 
says this is the worst summer she 
can remember in her years at the 
University in terms of work load 
The management of Internation- 
al House set a quota of 24 rooms 
per day for each maid, but this 
has proved impossible. House- 
keeping service to students has 
been reduced because the maids 
cannot handle the’ workload, 
while student fees have risen. 
Naturally, morale is low. “This 
has been a long, long summer, 
says Cleola Alexander. 

‘A watchdog committee on dorm 
layoffs was set up as part of 
the negotiated settlement of the 
dorm workers campaign and the 
group has been meeting regularly 
to attempt to accelerate the 
placement of dorm workers. On 
August 25, members of this com- 
mittee met to discuss the less 
than satisfactory situation. That 
meeting led to another with Stan 
White. head of recruiting in Per- 
sonnel. It was finally agreed that 
Personnel rep, Maruja Dale, who 
has been in charge of finding 
jobs for dorm workers, will be 
relieved of some of her other du- 
ties so that she can devote more 
time to this important task. It 
was also agreed to make certain 
changes in the priority system 
used to place dorm workers 1n 
order that more jobs will be as- 
sured them. It is hoped that these 
reforms will ease the difficult 
situation faced by the men: and 
women who work in the dormi- 
tories. —Margaret Cunningham 
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from the EDITOR’S CHAIR 


Those questions with their built-in answers 


Continued from page 1 
and to protect the stability of the 
Dollar is the right or the wrong 
thing to do at this time?” is the 
poll’s over-all question. 

Every redblooded, 


‘ hanlA tha 
can should be 


patriotic 


against un- 


Watchmakers 101 
BY GEORGE F. ALLEN 


Robert Schenk, watchmaker 
employed by Bennett's Jewelers 
in San Mateo, is hospitalized 
with eve trouble in the Redwood 
City Kaiser Hospital. We all wish 
Eocb a very speedy recovery. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION ALL 
MEMBERS: We hope to have a 
meeting with Mr. Vetterlein, rep- 
vesentative of the Bay Area 
Jewelers’ Guild, prior to the next 
membership meeting to be held 
on Thursday, September 16, 1971, 
at 785 Market Street, Assembly 
Room No. 317, San Francisco, at 


7:30 p.m 
This is a MUST ATTEND 
MEETING for all EMPLOYE 


members, subject to a $10 fine for 
non-attendance. At this meeting 
our progress made relative to the 
new contract will be presented. 
The members in the San Jose 
Group Area, will have a MUST 
ATTEND MEETING in October 
for all EMPLOYE members. 
Members required to attend 
either the San Francisco meeting 
or the San Jose Group meeting, 
who are under contracts with 
this union, will receive a notifi- 
cation of the meeting in a letter 
which is now being compiled — 
REMEMBER THE DATE! 


Millmen’s 550 
BY ARSIE BIGBY 


Apprentice information from 
Rebert Griecher, secretary of our 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee: 
“Mill Cabinet JAC of Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties, 
Apprentice classes will re- 
sume this month at the Voca- 
tional Skill Center, 26316 Hesper- 
jan Boulevare, Hayward. 

“New apprentices are to report 
to Classroom A-2 where they will 
be advised regarding registration 
and class assignment. 

“Continuing apprentices should 
yeport for class on the same eve- 
ning as they attended last se- 
mester (Monday or Wednesday), 
September 13 or September 15, 
where they will be assigned to 
the appropriate class for the fu- 
ture. 

“The Vocational Skills Center 
jis Jecated at 26316 Hesperian 
Eouwlevard ‘(North of Jackson 
Sireet) Hayward.” 

For information on 
contact Millmen’s Local 
OCakland. 

In reference to apprentices 
and trainees’ wage increases, 
please be advised that the wage 
freeze announced by the Presi- 
dent does not apply. You are to 
receive your inereases as they 
come due as specified under the 
eelective bargaining agerement. 

GENERAL MEMBERSHIP IN- 
FORMATION: A)] Local 550 Col- 
lective Bargaining Agreements 
were negotiated prior to August 
15, 1971, therefore, it is our po- 
sition that the Employer is ob- 
Jigated to pay any and all wage 
increases as they come due irre- 
spective of what date that may 
De 

We ask that anyone working 
under a Local 550 contract who 
does net receive his or her sched- 
uled increase under that con- 
tract, please notify the Loca] im- 
mediately. 

Stay in touch with what 
happening. Attend your regular 
monthly meetings. 

The next membership meeting 
will be held on Friday, September 
17, 1971. See the notice page of 
the Journal for details, 


details, 
550 in 


is 


employment and inflation, and I 


am surprised that only 77 per 
cent said “right thing.” 
I will confess that even I be- 


lieve action against high prices 
and unemployment is needed 
and overdue) but Mr. Nixon has 


not taken such action. 
xk ke 
THE 1,002 interviewed would 


have had a much better idea of 
what he has done if they had 
been asked this instead: 

“Do vou think President Nixon 
was right in forbidding pay 
raises (but not pay cuts), declar- 
ing he was freezing prices and 
rents but permitting a variety of 
price increases, failing to control 
interest rates, profits or stock di- 
vidends and asking Congress to 
give big business billions of dol- 
lars in tax cuts?” 

The 280 union family members 
in the poll gave a 73 per cent 
yes answer to: 

“Do you support President Nix- 
on’s plan for providing jobs and 
halting inflation, or don’t you.” 

Somehow, that “or don’t you” 
seems a bit brusque, but let us 
pass by that and suggest that the 
280 should have been asked this 
question: 

“Do you think President Nixon 
was right in saying your family 
wage earner couldn't get the pay 
raise, cost of living raise or sen- 
iority raise his union negotiated 
some time ago while saying that 
the steel industry could get the 
price raise it put in last month 
to make up for a pay raise to its 
employes?” 

Or try this: 

“Do you think it’s right for the 
President to say your family 
wage earner can’t get a health 
and welfare fund raise his union 
negotiated while allowing the 
Kaiser health care people to 
boost the cost of care?” 

x * *® 

SOMEHOW, I think = missed 
my best bet. I should have been 
an opinion former—er, poller. 


lron Worker pay 
hike up to Nixon 
‘stabilization’ setup 


Continued from page 1 

Nearly a dozen employer groups 
were involved, including the As- 
sociated General Contractors, 
Excavating & Grading Contrac- 
tors Association, Steel Erectors 
Council, Steel Fabricators Asso- 
ciation of California and Kaiser 
Stee] Company. 

The settlement covers the sec- 
ond and third years of a four- 
year contract which had been 
open for money items. 

Effective August 16, wages are 
to be raised 18 cents per hour for 
reinforcing iron workers and 17 
cents per hour for structural, or- 
namental and fence iron workers. 
The remainder of a 56-cent pack- 
age is divided for both groups 
into 16 cents per hour more for 
vacations, 20 cents for pensions 
and 8 cents for health and wel- 
fare. 

Next February 16, wages for 
both classifications are to be 
raised 18 cents per hour, while 
employer vacation contributions 
are raised 10 cents per hour and 
health and welfare contributions 
are to go up 7 cents per hour. 

Next August 16, reinforcing 
iron workers wilt get a 21-cent 
per hour pay raise and the other 
group of workers is to get a 20- 
cent hourly pay raise. Fringe 
benefit raises are 5 cents for va- 
cations, 25 cents for pensions and 
5 cents for health and welfare. 

Both groups are to get a 20- 
cent per hour pay raise February 
16, 1973 when vacation contribu- 
tions are to go up 1¢@ cents per 
hour and health and welfare 
contributions are to rise 5 cents 
per hour. 

Subsistence payments for out 
of town work, now $12.50 a day, 
will be increased to $13 next 
August 16, 


“dunk tank” at the Labor Day 


goers contributed to COPE in an effort to duck 
volunteer unionists. Moscone, Democratic floor 


MARKSMAN George Moscone winds up to try 
to dislodge a pretty unionist from her perch 
above United Public Employees Local 350’s 


Picnic. Picnic- 
a prominently 


Jeader in the State Senate. was accompanied 
by daughters Jennifer, left, and Rebecca. Also 
on hand for the Picnic was Contra Costa Con- 
gressman Jerome Waldie. who with Moscone, is 


mentioned prospect as Demo- 


cratic candidate for governor. 


3 construction pacts OKd; Teamsters vote 


Continued from page 1 


agreement September 3 in Wash- 


ington talks under auspices of 
U.S. conciliators. 


The 5,000 strikers, plus same 
65,000 other construction union- 
ists who had respected their 
picket lines, went back to work 
Tuesday. Chief Teamster nego- 
tiator Morris Less said ratifica- 
tion votes by members of the 17 
locals involved were expected to 
be counted by tomorrow. 

Less said that. while the agree- 
ment was not reached prior to 
Nixon’s August 15 “freeze” order, 
Teamsters feel it should be cov- 
ered by the earlier construction 
wage contro] order because other 
building tradesmen have received 
raises. Union negotiators have 
recommended acceptance of the 
agreement which calls for: 

e A 40-cent per hour pay raise 
retroactive to June 16, a 20-cent 
wage-fringe raise November 16, 
20 cents more on wages and 
fringes next January 1, a 40-cent 
pay raise and 26-cent pay-fringe 


raise next June 16 and a 26-cent 
boost January 1, 1973. 

@ A speeded up grievance set- 
up, allowing decisions at hear- 
ings by mediators, rather than 
tong delay in resolving problems. 

@ An agreement, subject to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board ap- 
proval, that so-called “owner- 
operators” would be classified as 
employes, rather than indepen- 
dent businessmen. 

The Carpenters agreement 
raises pay 62 cents per hour ef- 
fective June 16, 60 cents next 
June 16 and 65 cents June 16. 
1973 and increases health and 
welfare, pension. vacation and 
holiday employer contributions. 

Division of the Sheet Metal 
raise package between wages and 
fringes is stil] to be determined. 
Loca] 216 Business Manager Fred 
Harmon said. Annual raises are: 

July 1, 1971—70 cents per hour; 
July 1, 1972. 67 cents, and July 
1, 1973, 72 cents. 

Secretary Gene Slater of Dis- 
trict Council 16. which covers the 
area from the East Bay to the Si- 


Purchasing power fell just 
before Nixon ‘froze’ pay 


Higher prices and a drop in the 
average work week cut workers’ 
buying power in July to below 
what it would cover three years 
before, the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics disclosed. 

The drop was disclosed after 
the Nixon “freeze” went into ef- 
fect. declaring pay raises forbid- 
den while leaving untouched the 


price raises which helped cut 
buying power. 
The Consumer Price Index 


Jumped two-tenths of 1 per cent 
in July, the BLS said 

A decline in the average work 
week cut buying power to 1.5 per 
cent below the September, 1968 
all-time high. 

Secretary of Labor James D 
Hodson said that it should be 
“heartening” that the price rise 
was small. He said nothing about 
the purchasing power decrease 

Real spendable earnings for 
the average worker dropped 46 
cents per week from $91.96 in 
June to $91.50 in July. 

Food costs continued up with 
the supermarket prices increas- 
ing six-tenths of 1 poimt during 
July on top of an increase of 
nine-tenths of 1 per cent increase 
in June. 

Overall food prices were run- 
ning 3.5 per cent higher than 12 
months ago. 

Food is cnly partly covered by 
the “Sreeze.” 


The advance in focd was Jed by 
the prices of fruits and vegeta- 
bles which showed seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent increase over 
the previous month. 

The cost of home cwnership 
continued its steady increase, ris- 
ing four-tenths of 1 per cent 
during July. Over the year home 
ownership — which includes in- 
terest rates on mortgages — jn- 
creased by 3.5 per cent. 

And the cost of houseeeping 
and of maintaining a home con- 
linued to Jead the cost of serv- 
ices, showing a seven-tenths of 1 
per cent increase in July 

Over the year, housekeeping 
and home maintenance has risen 
$.5 points, representing the larg- 
est rise for a CPI component in 
the 12-month period. 

Health care was another cost 
leader, up five-tenths of 2 point 
ever the month and 6.6 per cent 
ahove July 1970. 

Prices for apparel and trans- 
portation, however, dropped dur- 
ing July. 

The prices of new and used 
cars dropped and gasoline prices 
showed a sharp eight-tenths of a 
point dip. The cost of public 
transport remained constant, 
after it had risen a hefty 19 per 
cent in the May-June pericd. 


| 

erra, listed the Painters package 
as a 45-cent per hour pay raise 
and 15 cents more on fringes, ef- 
fective last July 1, 30 cents more 
to be split between pay and 
fringes next January 1 and wage- 
fringe raises of 80 cents per hour 
next July 1 and 75 cents July 1, 
1973. 


Right to strike 
threatened by 
Chamber drive 


The recently-mounted push by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
to ban public aid to strikers’ 
families would, if successful, se- 
riously weaken the right of 
workers to withhold their serv- 
ices from an unfair employer. an 
AFL-CIO spokesman warned. 


Strikers and their families 
have been receiving public as- 
sistance for more than 25 years, 
provided they meet eligibility re- 
guirements, said Leo Perlis, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Community Services. 


He said that the current drive 
Jed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce 1S “aided and abetted by 
employers ... who want to pun- 
ish strikers” by imposing new 
restrictions on a system that is 
intended tohelp citizens who 
are in need, regardless of the 
cause of their need. 

“Workers want to work at de- 
cent wages.” he declared, and 
“they strike only as a Jast resort. 
A striker’s goal, he added, is to 
eo back to work as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


Professors sue 
to void pay curb 


Continued from page 1 


belongs tec Congress which can- 
not pass it to the President. 

Also. the professors chareed, 
the freeze on their pay abrogates 
their contraets without due pro- 
cess of Jaw. violates the state’s 
right to set employe pay and dis- 
criminates against wage earners 
by ireezing their raises without 
helding down interest, profits or 
dividends 


Another pay freeze challenge 
was to be filed by attorney Jay 
Darwin for 5,600 San Francisce 
Municipal Railway employes 
similarly denied raises 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


AUTO & SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


Auto, Marine & Specialty Paint- 
ers 1176 meets on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month in 
Room H, Labor Temple, 2315 Val- 
dez Street, Oakland, at 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Business Representative 
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IRON WORKERS 378 


Our Regular Executive Board 
meetings are held on the 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays ot each month, 
8 p.m. 

Stewards meetings also are held 
the second znd fourth Wednesdays 
of the month at 8 p.m. 

‘ Our regular membership meetings 
are neld on the 2nd and 4th Fri- 
day of each month, 8 p.m. 
Fraternally, 
BOB McDONALD 
Business Agent 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 3 


General membership meeting Hall 
C, Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., 
Oakland, the fourth Friday of the 
month, 8 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
$ JACK KENNEDY, 
Business Representative 
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ALAMEDA CARPENTERS 194 


Carpenters Local 194 meets the 
first and third Monday evenings of 
the month at 8 p.m. in the Veterans 
Memorial Building, located at 220L 
Central Avenue, Alameda. 

Refreshments are served follow- 
ing the first meeting of the month 
ia the Canteen for all present. You 
are urged to attend your Local's 
meetings. 

Fraternally, 
WM. “BILL” LEWIs, 
Recording Secretary 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 382 


Meeting second Friday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, . 

TED E. AHL, 

Secretary 
wvY 


SERVICE EMPLOYEES 322 


Regular meetings held first Thurs- 
day of each month at 8 p.m. in the 
Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, Roum H, Third Floor. 

Fraternally, 
VERN DUARTE, 
Financial Secretary 
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SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of the Oak- 
land, California Unified School Em- 
ployees Union 257 will be held on 
Saturday, September 18, 1971 at 
10:30 a.m. in the Castlemont High 
School Auditorium, 8601 MacArthur 
Boulevard, Oakland, California. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at % a.m. in Community Room, All 
Board members please take note. 

NOTE: July and August are vaca- 
tion months and owing to Labor 
Day and other school holidays in 
September our meeting will be as 
above instead of September 11, 1971, 

Fraternally, 
HAROLD BENNER, 
Executive Secretary 
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AFSCME-EBMUD 444 


The pext Membership Meeting is 
scheduled for September 16, 1971 
and starting promptly at 7:30 p.m. 
Take special note of the change in 
date—SEPTEMBER 3 16th—hecause 
the second Thursday of the month 
falls on a holiday. Therefore, ac- 
cording to our constitution, the 
meeting was scheduled for the fol- 
Thursday, September 16th. 


lowing 
Fraternally, 


CHARLES FE. TEIXEIRA, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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STEELWORKERS L.U. 7616 


Regular membership meetings 


are held the second Saturday of 
évery month at 9 a.m. at Eagles’ 
Hall, 1228 Thirty-sixth Avenue, 


Oaktand, California. 

Fraternally, 
le ESTELLA STEPHENS, 
Recording Secretary 


“MSYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


Admission Day, Thursday, 
September 9, is NOZ a holiday. In- 
stead the Friday after Thanksgiv- 
ing will be a holiday. 

Want to know what's happening? 

Come to your union meetings! 

Regular meetings are held every 
second and fourth Thursday at 8:00 
p-m. at the hall, 1050 Mattox Road, 
Hayward, California. 

Pay your dues at the Financial 
Secretary's office. It is open at 7:30 
a.m. to 5 pm. on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday. On Thursday 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Friday 7:30 a.m. until 
12 noon. 

Members who move should in- 
form the local union of their new 
addresses. 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES WACK, 
Recording Secretary 
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SERVICE EMPLOYEES 18 


General membership meetings of 
Service Employees Local 18 are 
held at 10 a.m. the 4th Saturday of 
each month in Jenny Lind Hall, 
2267 Telegraph Avenue, Oakland. 

Fraternally, 
BEN J. TUSI, 
Secretary 
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BARBERS 134 


Our next regular meeting will be 
held at 8 p.m. Thursday, September 
23, 1971, at the Labor Temple, 2315 
Valdez Street, Oakland, California. 

A Long Hair Seminar will be held 
at 8:30 p.m. directly after a short 
meeting. Kenny Byoff of Kenny’s 
Workshop will be in charge of pro- 
gram. There will be a $1.50 dona- 
tion charge. 

Please DO NOT send Pension 
payments, but DUES ONLY. The 
Pension is still frozen by a Federal 
Court Order. A monitored referen- 
dum vote will be taken on a revised 
plan at which time you will have a 
vote on whether you want to ac- 
cept the proposed plan or have the 
Pension dissolved. 

Fraternally, 
JACK M. REED, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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CARPENTERS 36 


The regular meetings for Carpen- 
ters Local Union 36 are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at 8460 Enterprise Way, 
Oakland, California $4621, at 8 p.m, 
Refreshments are served by the 
Ladies Auxiliary immediately fol- 
lowing each meeting. 

The hours of the Financial Sec- 
retary’s office are 8 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
Monday through Thursday. Friday 
the office closes at 1 p.m, Phone 
569-3465. 

Fraternally, 
ALLEN L. LINDER, 
Recording Secretary 
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U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


The next Executive Board meet- 
ing will be September 11, 1971, from 


12:30 to 2:00 p.m. in Room 155, 
Kroeber Hall. The next regular 
meeting will be in October. 


Fraternally, 
J. J. SANTORO, 
Secretary-Treasurec 
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BARBERS 516 


The next regular meeting will be 
held on Wednesday, September 22, 
1971 at 8 p.m. in Newark Square 
Barber Shop, 5600 Thornton Ave- 
nue, Newark, California, 

Fraternally, 
AL DOYLE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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MILLMEN’S UNION 550 
The next regular membership 
meeting of Millmen’s Union Local 
550 will be held on Friday, Sep- 
tember 17, at 8 p.m., in room 227 
of the Labor Temple, 2315 Valdez 


Street, Oakland, 

The delegates to the Bay District 
Council of Carpenters meet on thie 
ist and 3rd Wednesdays of each 
month at 8 p.m., 240 Golden Gate 
Avenue, San Francisco, California, 

Fraternally, 
ODUS HOWARD, 
Financial Secretary 
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ATTORNEYS from AFL-CIO affiliates, United 
Auto Workers, International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union and United 
in AFL-CIO headquarters 


Workers met 


Mine 
in 


Washington to study action against the Nixon 
pay freeze. Possible court action against the 
freeze was studied. 


The freeze -- on pay yes, prices maybe 


Continued from page 1 
teacher was eligible for the high- 
er rate. 

Meanwhile, Nixon let it be 
known—emphatically — that he 
thought an excess profits tax was 
“a very bad idea” and wasn’t 
considered as part of a perman- 
ent economic stabilization plan 
being studied by the administra- 
tion. 

The Cost of Living Council is 
firm against allowing raises dur- 
ing the ‘freeze’ period, even 
though they were agreed to by 
labor and management long be- 
fore then. 

But price increases may be per- 
mitted, says the council, as long 
as they were announced any time 
prior to Nixon’s 90-day period. 

The interpretation was tailored 
to permit steel and insurance 
cost increases. 

Steel had announced an 8 per 
cent price increase effective Aug- 
ust 5. 


PLUMBERS & GAS FITTERS 444 


The next regular meeting of 
Plumbers & Gas Fitters Local Un- 
ion 444 will be held Wednesday, 
September 22, 1971 at 8 p.m. Hall 
A, First Floor of the Labor Temple 
Building. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

1. Regular order of business. 

Please be sure to attend this 
meeting; union meetings are a very 
important part of union member- 
ship. 


Fraternally, 
GEORGE A. HESs, 
Business Manager and 
Financial Secretary- 
Treasurer 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS 216 


The regular meetings are every 
8rd Wednesday of the month at 8 
p.m, in the Labor Temple. 

Fraternally, 
FRED HARMON, 
Business Manager 
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STEAMFITTERS 342 
Our next Regular Membership 


meeting will be held on September 
2, 1971. 

Fraternally, 

JIM MARTIN, 

Business Manager 
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PRINTING SPECIALTIES 678 


Meeting second Thursday of the 
month at 8 p.m. in Cannery Work- 
ers Hall, 492 C Street, Hayward, 
California. 

Fraternally, 
WILLIAM PRENDEBLE, 
Secretary 
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BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 
NOTICE 

When sending in your dues by 
mail, please send tu Wm, Mahaffey, 
2315 Valdez Street, Room = 220-A, 
Oakland, California 94612. 

Regular meetings are held on the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut Street, Berke- 
ley, California. 

Fraternally, 


NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Recording Secretary 


The increase is permitted the 
council said, because “in the case 
of increases in posted and etfec- 
tive prices during the (30-day) 
base period, the base period itself 
will be considered to have begun 
at the time of the increase in 
posted and effective prices.” 

The same interpretation was 
later refined to let insurance 
companies institute deferred in- 
creases in premiums for insur- 
ance on homes, automobiles and 
other properties as long as the 
increases were announced before 
August 15, even though they were 
not to go into effect until after 
the freeze began. 

The ruling was a reversal of an 
earlier council statement that in- 
surance rates would be frozen at 
August 15 levels. 

Professor Arnold R. Weber, ex- 
ecutive director of the Cost of 
Living Council, said that seas- 
onal price hikes—such as those 
in the automobile and hotel-mo- 
tel industry — may be raised to 
their 1970 levels. 

He noted that prices of cars 
are lower in the summer months 
as dealers attempt to eliminate 
their 1971 inventories. Hotels and 
motels normally increase their 
rates around the Labor Day hol- 
iday, and winter resorts in such 
places as Florida and Puerto Rico 
normally institute fall-winter 
rates, which are higher. 

“To qualify,’ Weber said, 
“prices and wages must show a 
distinct fluctuation at a specific, 
identifiable point in time. There 
must also be a documented and 


established practice that has 
taken place in each of the past 
three years.” 

The AFL-CIO said that the 
interpretations prove “that the 
administration intends to place 
the burden of the freeze almost 
entirely on workers—not on prof- 


its, stock dividends, executives’ 
salaries and not even really on 
prices.” 

The_ federation statement 


warned that prices, already at 
record levels, “will surely contin- 
ue to rise while wages have been 
frozen at a real-earnings level 
below 1968.” 

Elsewhere, a Department of 
Agriculture spokesman pointed 
to a loophole in the Economic 
Stabilization Act which means 
that wholesale and retail prices 
for pork and other commodities 
could be set at levels higher than 
those expected earlier. 

Recent prices for these com- 
modities have been running be- 
hind year-ago levels, and the 
law on which the President based 
his action states that wages and 
prices may be stabilized “at lev- 
els not less than those prevail- 
ing on May 25, 1970.” 

Therefore, the ceilings for such 
commodities would be the levels 
of May 25, 1970, not the lower 
levels of July-August 1971. 

There is no question about raw 
farm products because they were 
exempted from the freeze. The 
price freeze applies only to pro- 
cessed foods. 

So while apples and oranges 
may be exempt, apple sauce and 
orange juice are not. 


Jobless, wholesale prices up 


Unemployment rose again last 
month to a national rate of 6.1 
per cent from 5.8 per cent in July, 
while wholesale prices also 
moved up briskly. 

The unemployed in the nation 
totalled 5,016,000 and in Califor- 
nia 607,000 were out of work 
while Bay Area joblessness to- 
talled 93,700. 

The Bay Area jobless rate rose 
from 6 per cent to 6.4 per cent, 
the State Department of Human 
Resources Development sa:d. The 
department put the state rate at 
7 per cent, unchanged from July. 


There were 1,400 more Bay 
Area jobless than in July and 
19,000 more hunting for work 


than in August, 1970 when the 


CARPET & LINOLEUM 1290 


‘There will be a SPECIAL CALL 
meeting of Carpet, Linoleum and 
Soft Tile Workers Local 1290 on 
Thursday, September 23, 1971 at 8 
p-m., Hall “C,” 2315 Valdez Street, 
Oakland, California. 

There will be a third reading of 
two Resolutions: one on meeting 
assessments—and one on filling the 
office of Business Manager other 
than election, Please attend. 

National Conference Deaths are 
now due and payable through NC 
395. Also, $3.50 is due for Brother 
Raymond Griffin who passed away 
August 7, 1971. 

Fraternally, 
BOB SEIDEL, 
Recording Secretary 
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unemployed totalled 74,700. 

Throughout the state, the job- 
less list was 51,000 higher than 
in August, 1970, but 24,000 low- 
er than in July. 

As the jobless percentage con- 
tinued to rise, wholesale prices 
across the nation climbed three- 
tenths of 1 per cent in August, a 
rate which would amount to 3.6 
ser cent if continued for a year. 

While Nixon’s wage “freeze” 
is aimed at holding down infla- 
tion soon, his tax gifts to big 
business aren’t billed as doing 
much for the economy and jobs 
until late next year. 


Milton Anninos dies 


Milton P. Anninos, 55, general 
manager of the Oakland Murici 
pal Civil Service Employes As- 
sociation, has died of a heart 
attack 


Goodman 
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Nixon has faith in 
big business, anyway 


it has been pointed out here that the Nixon “freeze” is 
both unconstitutional and discriminatory in seeking to penal- 
ize working people and further enrich huge corporations. 

it is unconstitutional one-man legislation, voiding legally 
agreed on contracts, denying workers money due under those 
contracts without due process of law and violating the rights 
of cities and states to set their employes’ pay. 

Its discriminatory aspect reflects a social policy that you 
help the nation’s economy by being generous to big business. 

President Nixon places great trust in the owners of large 
corporations. Give them billions in tax breaks, says Mr. Nixon, 
and they'll do the right thing. 

Don’t tax the extra profits from their tax bonanza, says he, 
because they will invest them in a better economy. 

We do not have that much trust in big business. 

Last February the AFL-CIO urged more government in- 
vesiment in needed programs to cure the economic ills re- 
sulting from Nixon’s then “game pian” — not reliance on 
voluntary, tax-break inspired corporation action. 

State and local governments, without federal involvement, 
cannot solve public investment needs, said the AFL-CIO exec- 
utive council, and “neither can private enterprise even with 
the promise of tax reductions.” 

Mr. Nixon has faith. however, that big business will not 
invest the proceeds of his proposed tax break in more of its 
highly profitable low-wage foreign production, further reduc- 
ing American employment. 

Faith that big business will not invest its tax bonanza in 
plants, employing fewer to produce more. 

Faith that biq business will reflect his tax break in lower 
prices. 

We doubt that his faith can move the mountain of big 
business’ love of more and more profits. 

Were the cash flow he envisages from business to govern- 
ment—instead of from workers and government to business 
—the government investment needed to spur the economy 
would be possible. 

And by over-all government investment in health, wel- 
fare, housing, educational, environmental and other needs, 
we would more than guarantee full employment. 


Right answer on youth voting 


The California Supreme Court's ruling that under-21 voters 
may register and vote where they live is obviously a correct 
answer. 

The state attorney general's ruling, now overturned, that 
these voters are minors and therefore legally reside and must 
vote where their parents do denied these young people their 
voting rights. 

If they must register to vote hundreds or even thousands 
of miles from where they live, they are most unlikely to vote 
or even register. 

As California has equitably solved the problem, the mon- 
otoniusly reactionary voice of U.S. Attorney General Mitchell 
is heard on the subject. 

He is against allowing students to vote where they attend 
college, he says, because it would be unfair to other young 
voters living away from their parents’ home. 

Mr. Mitchell's singling out of students is a false issue. 

The solution is to give all young student and non-student 
voters the right to register and vote where they live. That's 
what the California decision says. | 

But Mr. Mitchell seeks to create the fiction that someone 
is mysteriously favoring students (probably longhairs) against 
other young people, including servicemen. 

If states follow his advice instead of California’s example, 
@ great many young voters, working people and students, 
will not be able to vote. 

And it is now obvious to one and all, including Mr. Mitch- 
ell, that the majority of young voters will not favor his and 
President Nixon’s Republican party if they are able to vote. 


*That’s My Kind of Volunteer!” 
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Seniors say ‘freeze’ is no help to them 


The National Council of Senior 
Citizens told President Nixon 
that his new economic plan “‘of- 
fers little hope for older people” 
and urged him to demonstrate 
his concern for the “desperate 
problems of the iow-income el- 
derly” by deeds in addition to 
words. 


The council reminded Nixon he 
had assured council] representa- 
tives last May that he recognized 
the need for a Social Security 
boost “above and beyond a mere 


cost-of-living increase.” 
The Senior Citizens asked him 
to: 

@ Publicly voice his support for 
a Social Security increase. 

@ Approve a pending bill for 
federal takeover of public assist- 
ance to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled. 

Both are provided for in a 
combined Social Security and 
welfare reform bil] that has been 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and awaits action in 


the Senate. 


NCSC President Nelson H 
Cruikshank wrote Nixon that 
very few of the elderly will dash 
cut to buy new cars. 

He noted. too, that the freeze 
order does not affect rent in- 
creases levied by landlords after 
the last Social Security raise in 
June. 

“And there is “nothing in your 
plan to protect them against ris- 
ing interest rates,” he wrote. 


So what has Nixon done for consumers? 


The Nixon administration’s 
record in consumer affairs is in- 
e fectual—proposing only “dilly- 
dally, wishy-washy legislation” 
or attempting to sotten protec- 


tion measures already on the 
books—said a leading consumer 
representative. 


The administration has accom- 
plished practically nothing to 
help the consumer who “knows 
he is being hurt,” deciared Eve- 
lyn Dubrow., iegisiative represen- 
tative for the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 


The consumer's best hope is 
Congress, she said, where meas- 
ures c;,tablishing a consumers in- 
dependent agency, no-fault auto- 
mobile insurance and a national 
product safety agency are “likely 
to pass before this session ends.” 

The consumers independent 
agency bili was stymied in the 
House after Senate passage last 
year. But a new mcasure intro- 
duced early in this session by 
House Government Operations 
Committee Chairman Chet Holi- 
field (D-Calif.) has strong bi- 
partisan support, and should 
move to floor action shortly after 
the summer congressional recess, 
she said. 


She warned there may be at- 
tempts to amend the Holifield 
bill, because “the administration 
would like to soften” the provi- 
sion that would give the new 
agency authority “to take the 
consumer’s part in any adversary 
action be‘ore regulatory com- 
missions.” 


The consumers independent 
agency is “one of the keys . . 
to future achievements” in the 
consumer area, she asserted, be- 
cause “the regulatory agencies do 
hold much power over the con- 
sumer.” 

Miss Dubrow called the no- 
fault automobile insurance pro- 


Letters to 
Equalize wage rates 


Editor, Labor Journal: 

It is quite correct that the La- 
bor Council is sanctioning strikes 
for higher wages. I wonder, how- 
ever, if the Labor Council is tak- 
ing into consideration the fact 
that. great inequalities exist be- 
tween various unions and their 
respective work agreements. 
There are unions, like mine, 
which never could dare to go on 
a strike for higher wages because 
they could not expect a success- 
ful outcome. 


Their employers are in compe- 
tition with firms in other states 
which would not be covered by 
the same contract; not to men- 
tion the competition from non- 
union shops and imports from 
foreign countries. Therefore, our 
wage increases are very modest, 
compared to workers who are in 
a position to close down an in- 


posal “the best thing that can 
happen.” She praised safeguards 
it would provide against “arbi- 
trary cancellations.” premium 
hikes and delays in claim settle- 
ments. 


Automobile insurance compan- 
she added, “like to collect 
their premiums, but are reluc- 
tant to pay claims.” 


the editor 


dustry if they decide to strike. An 
increase of 5 per cent we are sup- 
posed to get in October will of 
course not be paid. 

It might sound like the same 
increase in percentages that oth- 
er unions are supposed to get, but 
the dollar amount, the basis fram 
which the percentages are fig- 
ured, are quite different. Over 
several years. these differences 
amount to several dollars per 
hour and are increasing with 
each passing year. 

The workers with the low wage 
rates have to pay for services 
and merchandise the high rates 
of other unions plus, of course, 
an inflated profit. 

We have seen how the hospital 
costs increased after the success- 
ful strike by the nurses. 

I would like to see that the 
Labor Council start a trend to 
equalize wage rates. 

MAX GROSZ 
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COPE's Labor Day Picnic were Senator and Mrs. Edmund S. 
Muskie. Senator Muskie holds the ticket while Jane Muskie hands 
the $1 price to Alameda County COPE Executive Secretary-Treas- 


urer Richard K. Grouix. 


TWO of the many cameramen who covered 


Alameda County COPE’s Labor Day Picnic film 


Thomas L, Pitts who served 19 
years as secretary-treasurer of 
the California Labor Federation 
and was a leader of California 
ywganized labor virtually all his 
adult life, died in Lakeport last 
week. 

Pitts. who was 56, had retired 
March 11, 1970, as Federation 
secretary because of illness and 
nad made his retirement home 
n Kelseyville. He succumbed at 
Lakeport Community Hospital 
September 1 after being admitted 
August 30 for a massive heart 
atiack 

Pitts was given the title of Fed- 
eration secretary-treasurer em- 
eritus on his retirement, 

He was praised by his succes- 
sor, Federation Secretary-Treas- 
urer John F. Henning, for “cour- 
age and stouthearted determina- 
tion... in the fight to improve 
the rights and benefits of mil- 
{ions of California workers.” 

Born in DeSoto, Missouri, De- 
cember 30, 1914, Pitts worked as 
a truckdriver in Southern Cali- 
fornia from 1931 to 1936 when he 
became business representative 
of Teamsters Freight Drivers Lo- 
ral 308 at the age of 21. 

In 1937, he became secretary- 
weasurer of Teamsters Wholesale 
Delivery Drivers Local 848 in Los 
Angeles. Later he served on the 
executive boards of the Los An- 
geles County Federation of Labor 
and Joint Council of Teamsters 
12. 

He was elected a vice president 
of the former AFL California 
State Federation of Labor in 1941 


and was elected president in 1950, 
continuing in that office in the 
merged AFL-CIO Labor Federa- 
tion in 1958. 

In 1960, he was named to suc- 
ceed C. J. “Neil” Haggerty as 
Federation secretary - treasurer 
on Haggerty’s election to head 
the AFL-CIO Building Trades 
Department. 

In his tribute to Pitts, Henning 
declared: 

“He fought tor and won bet- 
ter jobless benefits and stronger 
protections for industrially in- 
jured and disabled workers. 

“He spearheaded the fight to 
end the notorious bracero pro- 
gram in the early sixties and 
helped spur the unionization of 
farm workers, 

“And he pushed hard for ef- 
fective consumer protections and 
for more adequate enforcement 
of both state and federal labor 
laws. 

“The list of his accomplish- 
ments goes on but Tom Pitts’ in- 
dominable spirit was perhaps 
best reflected at a_ testimonial 
dinner for him last year when 
he urged his colleagues in the 
labor movement to ‘keep laying 
it on, 

“That’s the Tom Pitts the loss 
of whose wise counsel and deep 
compassion we lament today.” 

Following his retirement, the 
Sacramento Bee praised Pitts for 
speaking out “strongly on issues 
of interest not only to labor, 
such as the bracero program 
which he fought, but of interest 
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Senator Edmund S. Muskie’s speech. 


Continhed from page 1 

tended COPE’s event at the 
county fairgroun”s in Pleasanton 
who could squeeze into the out- 
door theater. 

With him on the platform was 
former Governor Edmund G. 
(Pat) Brown who, COPE Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer Richard 
K. Groulx recalled, started his 
successful 1962 campaign for gov- 
ernor against N’xon at Alameda 
County’s Labor Day Picnic. 

Alameda County COPE’s Labor 
Day Picnic, Groulx nected, is la- 
bor’s largest celebration of the 
holiday anywhere. 

Brown, who was introduced by 
COPE President Russell R. Crow- 
ell as the “best governor this 
state has seen in a long, long 
time,” praised Muskie’s record. 

Also introduced to the Labor 
Day crowd were Congressman 


Jerome Waldie and San Francis- 
co State Senator George Mos- 


to the general public, such as 
advocacy of consumer protec- 
tions and opposition to tuition 
plans for the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

“He was respected on both 
sides of the labor-management 
fence. His influence in legislative 
matters was considerable. In the 
main, he exercised his leadership 
with the broad interests of the 
California public in mind and for 
this the state can be grateful,” 
the Bee editorial said. 

Pitts was appointed for sucees- 
sive terms on the State Board of 
Education by Governors Goodwin 
J. Knight and Edmund G,. Brown 
and was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the California 
State Colleges. 


He was a member of the Board 
of Directors of the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund from 
1952 to 1959, and a member of 
the Coordinating Committee of 
the Governor’s Industrial Safety 
Council from 1952 to 1958. 

From 1964 to 1968 he was on 
the California Constitution Revi- 
sion Commission, 

Funeral services were held Sat- 
urday, September 4 in San Ma- 
teo. 


He is survived by his wife, 
Gwen, at the family home at 
Route 1, Box 92B, Kelseyville: 


four children, Steve Pitts of San- 
ta Cruz, Thomas L. Pitts Jr., of 
Los Angeles, Nancy Silva of San- 
ta Cruz, Sharon Pitts of San 
Francisco, six grandchildren, his 
mother, Mrs. May Geier Pitts, 
and a brother, Clifford Pitts, 
both of San Bernardino. 


cone, prominent prospects for the 
1974 Democratic nomination for 
governor; State Senate President 
Pro Tem James Mills, Assembly- 
men John J. Miller and Robert 
W. Crown, State Senator Nicho- 
las C. Petris, Supervisor Fred 
Cooper, Hayward City Council- 
man John Pappas and former 
State Senator Lewis Sherman. 

In a reference to Labor Secre- 
tary James D Hodgson’s jibe at 
AFL - CIO President George 
Meany, Muskie said: 

“I don’t believe that America’s 
unions are out of step with the 
working people. The only people 
who are out of step are in the 
White House. 

“They talked the country into 
voting for them on a promise of 
prosperity and gave us a reces- 
sion. 

“And now they promise an eco- 
nomic miracle to get us back 


where we were when they 
started.” 
Muskie noted that Nixon’s 


giveaway to business was “the 
biggest single business tax cut in 
any year in history” while Social 
Security payroll taxes alone next 
year could wipe cut the “modest 
gains” in tax aid Nixon promises 
to the average American. 

He lashed Nixon’s failure to 
control profits, interest and divi- 
dends while “abrogatine union 
contracts already negotiated in 
good faith’ in his wage raise 
curb. 

“The administration has a re- 
sponsibility to bring interest 
rates down so working men and 
women can borrow on reason- 
able terms,” Muskie declared, 


‘Can't be governor: 
I'm a taxpayer’ 


Maine Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie dod not make his ex- 
pected formal announcement 
that he is a Presidential candi- 
date at Alameda County’s La- 
bor Day Picnic but he had an- 
other tongue - in - cheek an- 
nouncement. 

“I will not run at the next 
election for governor of this 
state,” he said. “I believe I can 
do a better job than the pres- 
ent governor — almost anyone 
could, 

“But I'm not eligible. You see, 
I'm a taxpayer.” 


Rather than “trickle down” bo- 
nanzas to business, Muskie called 
for a wage-price review board 
with labor involved and with 
control of business’ revenue—not 
just wages. 

“I also believe,” he said, “that 
a President who is willing to 
travel to Peking for negotiations 
with the Chinese Communists 
should be willing to travel down 
the street for an economic con- 
ference with organized labor.” 

Rather than Nixon’s $8,000,- 
000,000 investment tax credit for 
business, he urged a $7,000 000,000 
consumer tax credit, expar 
unemployment. insurance 
personal tax cuts 
the working 
late the economy.” 


and 
both to aid 


Shipyard pact beats freeze 


Continued from page 1 


crease effective July 1. 

An employer fringe benefit 
contribution increase of 17 cents 
per hour, effective September 1. 

A 20-cent wage increase and 5 
cents more per hour for fringes 
next July 1. 

Another 20 cents more per hour 
on wages and 5 cents on fringes 
July 1, 1973. 

Cost of living adjustments will 
be made July 1, 1972 and July 
1, 1973, on an annual basis, 
based on the Bay Area Consumer 
Price Index of the previous May. 


The adjustment will amount 
to 1 cent per hour for each .5 
point increase in the index. How- 
ever, the first 2.5 points of any 
increase will be absorbed in the 
1972-1973 5-cent fringe raises. 
making a 3-point index rise the 
minimum for additional cost of 
living pay. The fringe increase is 
guaranteed whatever the con- 
sumer price figures. 

Late in July, the workers re- 
jected, 4,292 to 857, a lesser em- 
ployer offer and union represen- 
tatives went back into bargain- 


George Hess 
elected in BIC 
runoff vote 


Continhed from page 1 


comes up with additional money, 
there will be no raises for con- 
struction craftsmen under UC 
prevailing wage agreements—or 
for any other UC employes. 

UC unionists learned last 
month of a UC order to delay the 
raises indefinitely as Governor 
Reagan’s budget slashes cut deep 
into UC funds. 

Childers reported he had writ- 
ten UC President Charles J. 
Hitch, protesting the denial of 
the raises and given UC officials 
the federal Cost of Living Coun- 
cil statement on construction 
wages, 

New Building Trades Council 
agreements reported to this 
week's meeting are with John J. 
Buranis Construction, Alfred 
Ruffino, S.D.C. Construction, 
Inc., and Town & Country Con- 
struction Co. 


ing to gain the improved pro- 
posal, 

The unionists involved work 
from the Bay Area to Seattle and 
are members of Boilermakers, 
Painters, Laborers, Electrical 
Workers, Sheet Metal Workers, 
Teamsters, Operating Engineers, 
Plumbers & Pipetitters, Carpen- 
ters and Machinists, 


Henning blasts 
Nixon's ‘edict’ as 
violating rights 


California Labor Federation 
Secretary John F. Henning, in 
his Labor Day Picnic introduc- 
tion of Senator Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, blistered President Nixon’s 
wage freeze order as a one-man 
edict violating the people’s right 
to determine the conditions of 
their lives, 


And, Henning told the crowd, 
organized labor will not submit 
to the edict, 


The state AFL-CIO leader 
praised Muskie for his opposition 
to Nixon’s attempt to put Judges 
Harrold Carswell and Clement 
Haynsworth — “anti - minority 
judges’—on the Supreme Court, 
his support of full employment 
and his opposition to the pro- 
business Nixon order. 

The Nixon order, said Henning, 
is an attempt “to coerce the 
working people in the ‘civilized’ 
Republican way.” 

“Nixon demands there be no 
strikes while profits are un- 
touched,” Henning said. “He 
makes no move against interest, 
knowing that interest is at its 
highest level in 100 years. 

“His director of mediation 
threatens the Longshoremen and 
Teamsters with $5,000 a day fines 
because they won’t go along with 
Nixon’s no-strike policy. 

“Senator Muskie knows what 
Nixon does not know that the 
labor movement, stands with the 
progressive forces against denial 
of education, full employment 
and medical care. 

“He knows that the most af- 
fluent nation on earth cannot be 
the private preserve of corpora- 
tions which dominate the gov- 
ernment we now have” 
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